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Rejeria of the Spanish Renaissance 


Rea of the Constables Chapel, Burgos Cathedral 


ENAISSANCE Architecture in Spain could not be 

fully appreciated without examining the towering 
wrought-iron grilles, or Rejas, of the period. “They exhibit 
a domination over the stubborn material never attained else- 
where. The Spanish iron-worker became a veritable magi- 
cian; he made the heaviest of metals seem mere gossamer; 
he turned the cheapest into 
something priceless. Not only 
did he surpass the limits of his 
material, but he converted the 
Reja, which had hitherto been 
nothing more than an archi- 
tectonic accessory, into a colos- 
sal creation that ceased to be 
tributary to its surroundings 
and stood per se as a monumen- 
tal achievement. 

In the Burgos Cathedral the 
chapel screened by the Consta- 
ble’s Reja was built in richest 
Plateresque style for the Consta- 
ble of Castile, Don Pedro Her- 
nandez de Velasco, in 1482 
et seq., the Reja, dated A. D. 
MDXAXIII, being probably the 
last touch to the superb whole. 
Its maker was Cristdébal de An- 
dina, Architect, sculptor, rejero 
and probably silversmith, son to 
Pedro de Andina who likewise 
practiced these arts. Cristdbal 
did much excellent work at Palencia, but this at Burgos is his 
masterpiece, acclaimed as such even during his lifetime. Of 
it a contemporary wrote: ‘All who wish their work to 
breathe the spirit of authority and to pass without rebuke 
should follow, like Cristobal Andino, ancient precepts in that 
his works have greater beauty and elegance than any I have 
seen before. If this, you think, be not the case, look at 
that Reja he is making for my lord the Constable, which 


Reja is well known to be superior to all others in the king- 
dom.” From most modern critics, also, this Burgos produc- 
tion evokes the same lavish praise, though one might be 
allowed a preference for one of the Toledo examples, or 
for one from Seville or Granada, which, while earlier and 
with less of Renaissance flavor, are hardly inferior. 

The Constable’s Reja is in 
purest Renaissance. Even with- 
out accurate data as to Andino’s 
attainments, one glance at it 
would prove its maker to have 
been an Architect. Like most 
late examples, there is a strong 
domination of the horizontal 
members—in other words, a 
preference for Classic principles 
rather than Gothic certicality. 
To give it increased architectur- 
al feeling, as opposed to the thin- 
ner screen of earlier days, An- 
dino has introduced an innova- 
tion in the form of two richly 
wrought colonnettes standing 
forward of the general plane, 
and making a total depth of fif- 
teen inches framing the postern 
gate. Further depth and sub- 
stantiality are imparted by 
breaking the cornice over these, 
and resting the floriated cande- 
labra of the second stage on this 
projection. To crown the entire composition, the very symbol 
of architecture—the pediment—has been chosen ; and under it 
are two kneeling figures whose sophisticated naiveté might 
well be the envy of modern artists. In these and in various 
other details this Reja is a distinct departure from tradition, 
and in less inspired hands would surely have lost its abun- 
dant spontaniety under its weighty knowledge of “ancient 
precepts.” 
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REJA OF THE CONSTABLE CHAPEL (1523) BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


ARCOM EGCTURE 


The Possibilities in Closer Relations Between the 
Architect and the Manufacturers 


By Sturgis Laurence 


HE editorial policy of ArcHirecrurE lately has 

shown a disposition to facilitate better reciprocal 
understanding between the Architect and materialman in 
the many points where their interests join. I know of no 
better work it can do for the good of architecture than just 
this, because if one thing stands out more than another in 
the lessons of the past to explain the fact of “style” in the 
best periods of architecture, it is the existence in those times 
of a common sympathy and enthusiasm between the man 
who planned and the men who executed in the materials of 
the time, working together in the spirit of a brotherhood to 
the glorification of a certain result. Let no one deceive 
himself that the inimitable touches which gave character to 
the great examples of building which are the sources of 
present day inspiration were conceived on paper wholly and 
proceeded from the sensibilities of a professionally aristo- 
cratic class in the seclusion of a drafting room. 

But apart from this and with more immediate 
reference to the practical conduct of building work in 
these modern times, I take it that it will not be seri- 
ously disputed that the great bulk of the Architect’s 
annoyances and difficulties with contractors in the carry- 
ing out of work, arise through the fact that not until 
after the various contracts have been let does the Architect 
often become aware of what kind of men he is dealing with. 
To avoid a multiplicity of relational contacts and - time- 
consuming discussions over detail points, with the added 
complications of responsibility, only to find that in place of 
these are to be substituted all sorts of distracting rows and 
fights, disappointments and extra corrective work, due to 
the unknown personal equation involved by the policy of 
shutting himself off from the various men who must con- 
tribute material and work under a general contractor, cer- 
tainly does not seem like much of a proportionate gain to 
the Architect, looking at it in the coldly mercenary light of 
convenience, apart from the effects on design. 

What I want to get at, in other words, is this con- 
crete suggestion: Let the Architect make it his business 
to meet, and above all know, men in all lines of material- 
purveying and subcontracting work by freely according them 
access to him as directly as possible and especially at those 
times when they are seeking to get themselves and their 
work before him as a matter of general knowledge. A little 
patient experience will quickly develop which men are of 
the annoyingly aggressive type, to whom the door may well 
be closed as a nuisance, or as insincere, inefficient, or other- 
wise undesirable. The type of man, on the other hand, who 
“sets” the Architect’s psychology will announce himself in 
the first interview, in the character of his bearing. No pro- 
found occult gift of insight is necessary to recognize him, 
and to see that consideration, forbearance and delicate re- 
gard for the aims and feelings of another individuality, will 
inspire him in dealing with you; and a little talk will soon 
develop whether there is there also the enthusiasm for work 
that will reflect itself in the quality of the result over and 


above what you can prescribe for it on paper out of your 
own concepts. If you yourself are an even fair judge of 
men, a little general conversation will witness what the 
breadth and quality of his moral standards are. When 
you've got these, go and look at his work and unless that 
belies it all, it is a safe guess that if you make that man 
your subcontractor and give him the little time he needs to 
thoroughly “get” your ideas, you can go home and go to 
sleep, so far as any trouble goes. And I am not, as might 
be supposed, speaking here only of those limited kinds of 
materials and work which may be called “specially artistic.” 
Believe me, I know men who would rather lay a tile, a 
slate, a bit of pipe even, right, for the satisfaction of their 
own instinct, than eat the finest dinner Delmonico ever 
spread. ‘They exist in all lines, men of this spirit, from the 
“Guinea” laborer up, and from the maker of nails to the 
maker of mural decorations. Now, is it not the Archi- 
tect’s business to discover them; not merely sit back and 
let them discover themselves to him, as best they may under 
the well-nigh hopeless system of recognition only through 
a general contractor, or some so-called service organization 
for catalogs and samples designed to fence off the Architect 
from a fancied annoyance, or under the all too-prevalent 
difficulty which a manufacturer has in these days. in the 
large cities, of even getting his card inside an Architect’s 
door by any means, unless sent for. The writer appreciates 
the many difficulties from the Architects’ standpoint in this 
relation, which have been set forth occasionally-in past issues 
of ARCHITECTURE, but there is no doubt that the trend of 
recent developments has been more and more to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of that direct contact between the Archi- 
tect and manufacturer or subordinate worker, upon which 
the whole question of any real stylistic quality in executed 
design ultimately rests. The naturally gifted Architect 
who will dare the experiment of surrounding himself with 
a carefully chosen group of materialmen and workers in 
those lines which concern the visual appearance of his build- 
ings, and who will firmly and openly back them for joint 
employment habitually by the general contractors who wish 
to bid on his work, has results awaiting him which will 
surprise his best hopes. It is the one course which will 
ever carry our modern work into even an approximation of 
the quality of its inspirational sources. And right here let 
it be added that the time has come to speak a strong word 
for confidence. There is too much fear that exclusive speci- 
fication or selection means abused advantage and increased 
cost. Broad-minded, successful men in material lines espe- 
cially know that if ever there is a time when wisdom dic- 
tates the closest fair figuring, it is when their product is 
exclusively specified. Indeed, the tendency under this is 
often to figure too low for safety, under the keen apprecia- 
tion and sensibility of an honorable confidence given and 
the apprehension of being misunderstood and dropped for 


future work. 
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East and West Hill 
Residences of Mr. W. L. and Mr. P. H. Glatfelter 
Spring Grove, Pa. 
J. A. Dempwolf, Architect, York, Pa. 


HE fertile, rolling country of 

Southern Pennsylvania is ad- 
mirably suited for the development of 
a gentleman’s country estate. From 
its hill-tops panoramic vistas of rich 
farmiands, meadows, woodlands and 
occasional flashes of glistening streams 
are spread out before the observer’s 
eye. On such a hill-top, wooded on 
its northwestern slope, are the new country residences of 
Mr. W. L. Glatfelter and his son. 

It is only natural that in a climate such as this, and 
in a country of such well cultivated land, which recalls the 
conditions under which the English have lived for centuries, 
and under which they have achieved the most livable of 
houses, the style adopted for these should be the Tudor. 
For reasons of personal comfort, a sense of companionable- 
ness and security, the houses were considered from the out- 
set as one composition. The contour of the hill-top was 
such that to properly orientate both houses a plan of an 


extended order following the general shape of the hill 
was absolutely necessary. “This condition favored the selec- 
tion of the Tudor style as it afforded the designer an un- 
usual opportunity to use varying roof lines, gables and oriel 
windows overlooking the landscapes. Indeed the difficulties 
and the exceptional opportunities that the problem pre- 
sented combined to make it one of lasting interest. 


The crest of the hill, because of its splendid view on 
one side and the plateau on the southern side so desirable 
for the lawn and garden, seemed the logical site for the 
house. However, it was only after actual observations dur- 
ing the four seasons of the year, taken by Mr. Dempwolf 
and the Landscape Architect, Mr. Olmstead, that this site 
was finally selected. Consequently it was the contour of 
the hill, the desire to get as much southern exposure into 
the living portions of the houses, and the question of pre- 
vailing breezes that ultimately determined the first floor 
plan. In the finished composition the irregularities caused 
by the plan make for a constantly changing play of light 
and for a picturesqueness that comes from a_ practical, 
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honest and aesthetic solution of the problem. For the 
sake of differentiation while the houses were being built, 
they were called East and West Hill, respectively. And 
since no more logical name has presented itself, the owners 
have adopted these names for their residences. 

The entrance to the estate is about a mile and a half 
from the village of Spring Grove. It is marked by the 
entrance gates and lodge. This little cottage, nestling into 
a sloping hill and overhung with huge chestnut trees, at 
once strikes the note of peaceful hospitality so indicative of 
the entire estate. In order to make it fit perfectly into 
its site it is irregularly planned, having one side parallel 
to the public highway and the other or entrance side parallel 
to the estate road. Of all the smaller buildings on the 
estate this one, so admirably blended into the landscape, is 
probably the most interesting. 


It is well to note here that all the rough stone used 
in the various buildings on the estate was quarried on 
Mr. Glatfelter’s farms. In fact the happy selection of 
this stone was due to its chance discovery on one of the 
neighboring hills while building the dam and reservoir for 
the water supply of the estate. It is a limestone of pleasing 
texture and of a color varying from a warm grayish green 
to light brown. It quarried with practically horizontal 
beds in sizes up to 30” in length and 10” in height. It 
blends so well with the Bedford stone trim that it has the 
admiration of all who see it. Likewise a great part of 
the half timber work was cut and hewn on the hill. In 
this connection it is well to say that the timber work 
is really constructive and not merely applied. Again this 
work was done by country carpenters. Needless to say 
this type of labor required constant supervision, but it 
was both the owner’s\and Architect’s idea to make the 
houses purely local in material and labor. 

While the exterior of East and West Hill houses was 
designed in one general period, the interiors of the houses 
were developed in the varying phases of English styles 
that so many English examples show. Hence we find some 
rooms containing late Gothic and Jacobean details, others 
Georgian in feeling, and yet others a suggestion of the 
Adam. At no place has there been a slavish copying of 
actual motives, yet the atmosphere of the various styles 
has been obtained. This has come about through a careful 
study of the detail with regard to the proportion of each 
individual room. The entrance halls in both houses, while 
of different shape and proportion, were both treated in Caen 
Stone, with oak stairways, richly carved and ornamented 
The ceiling of the hall in the West house is beamed, while 
that of the East house has a decorative plaster treatment. 


The living room of the East house is in oak, panelled to 
the ceiling. The ceiling is beamed, with the sofhts laid out 
in Jacobean patterns picked out in soft tones of blues, reds, 
greens and golds. The wood itself was treated in a pleas- 
ant tone of brown with a wax finish. The chimneypiece is 
also of oak, except the actual fireplace which is of Caen 
Stone. The upholstering and hangings are of rich blue and 
gold which corresponds with the tones in the ceiling ; however, 
much of the furniture is of Jacobean design with cane seats 
and backs. From the living room direct access is obtained 
to the garden terrace, the north porch and the library. This 
room was meant to be quiet and far removed from the rest 
of the house. It has a simple Gothic chimneypiece of 
stone. The walls are paneled about 5’ 6” from the floor 
in fumed oak. Above this the walls are treated in a rough 


gray texture plaster which makes such an admirable back- 
ground for oil paintings. Here the ceiling is segmental in 
shape, treated in a decorative Jacobean fashion. The hang- 
ings are a warm brown and the entire effect of the room is 
delightfully studious and restful. 

The dining room of the East house is Georgian in 
design. The walls are panelled to the ceiling in cherry 
and enameled a creamish white. The furniture is Sheraton, 
and the color scheme is blue. The mantelpiece is likewise 
panelled with enriched mouldings. The fireplace opening 
is faced with Bréche Violette marble. With this room is 
connected the dining porch, which overlooks the lawn. It 
is enclosed in winter and serves as a breakfast room. 

The pantries in both houses are very complete. They 
contain all the modern devices for efficient service. One 
interesting feature is the cold room, accessible from the 
pantry. A refrigerating plant was installed in the base- 
ment and from this the brine coils pass to the cold room. 
Both the pantries and kitchens are thoroughly sanitary. 
The ranges are recessed in the two large stacks which make 
such an interesting feature on the north elevation. Each 
kitchen is equipped with a coal and electric stove. 

The living room of the West house is panelled in 
natural mahogany, treated with pilasters. The chimney- 
piece is Elizabethean in design and was executed in Caen 
Stone. The hangings are of deep maroon and the furni- 
ture is covered with tapestry in blending colors. 


From the living room two steps lead upward to the music 
room. It is so arranged that music can be enjoyed both 
from the living room and the terrace beyond the music 
room. ‘This room has white painted trim with ornament 
in the Georgian period. ‘The general tone of the room is 
light and cool. On the walls are several splendid examples 
of portrait paintings of the Louis Sixteenth period. The 
pipe organ has not been installed as yet, but every provision 
for it has been made. 


The dining room of the West house is also panelled in 
cherry and enameled in cream white. A small conservatory 
was designed in conjunction with this room. It has a 
small wall fountain with an antique Italian figure. Around 
it are clustered many rare types of plants and flowers of 
Japanese origin, which are a particular hobby of Mrs. W. 
L. Glatfelter’s. The pieces of furniture in the dining room 
are authentic originals of the Georgian period. The floor 
is covered with a very handsome Oriental rug. 


On the second floor the respective owners’ rooms comprise 
two bedrooms, a bath with numerous fixtures and a boudoir. 
A large sleeping porch is attached to each suite. The 
remainder of the space is divided into guest and bath rooms 
with all the facilities of good service and comfort. The 
trim is enameled ivory white. The floors are covered with 
simple soft tone rugs, usually without pattern. Several of 
the rooms have simple sash curtains with Chintz hangings, 
and nearly every room has a simple but well proportioned 
fireplace. 


Probably the most interesting feature of the first and 
second floor plans is the facility with which one can go 
from one house to the other, without going out of doors. 
This is accomplished on the first floor by the long arcade 
on the south or garden front, and on the second floor by 
means of the long connecting gallery. This is designed 
on the north wall with a large fireplace and on the south 
wall with small oriel windows, overlooking the lawn and 

( Continued page 295) 
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PLOT PLAN, GLATFELTER ESTATE, SPRING GROVE, PA. J. A. Dempwolf, Architect. 
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( Continued from page 293) 
It is decorated in a Gothic manner and is hung 


gardens. 
with large tapestries. The ceiling is groin vaulted in 
plaster and the walls and floors are all of stone. The 
arcade below is also vaulted to carry the second floor. 
It is enclosed in winter with glass and serves as a solarium. 

The billiard room is located at the end of the gallery 
on the second floor of the East house. This position so 
isolates it that its use does not interfere with either house, 
and yet makes it readily accessible to both. The room is 
Gothic in design. The chimneypiece and side walls are 
of stone, while the doors, trim and ceiling are of quartered 
oak, stained a very deep brown. 

The floors throughout the houses are of hard wood. 
In the living rooms, halls, billiard room and dens they are 
of teak wood planks 8” wide with ebony keys. The floors of 
the other rooms are laid herring bone fashion. 

The lighting fixtures were all made from special de- 
signs and are in perfect accord with the rooms in which 
they are located. Such hardware as the entrance and vesti- 
bule door handles, special bolts, knockers and hinges are of 
wrought iron. The slate on the roofs of the residences as 
well as the minor buildings is of varied tones, green being 
predominant. It is approximately one inch thick at the 
eaves and is graduated in thickness and exposure to the 
weather. [he casement windows are all leaded, many of 
them having small inserts of beautiful examples of painted 
and stained glass. 

Of course on an estate of such magnitude a large num- 
ber of minor buildings are necessary, such as the garage. 
greenhouse, stable and various houses for the servants. An 
enclosed swimming pool with a squash court has been pro- 
vided for, and all the necessary piping has been installed. 
The building itself will probably not be built for a year or so. 


The garage is located sufficiently near the residences 
for all practical purposes, accommodation for ten large cars 


being provided. In its basement are the boilers which sup- 
ply heat for the house. Live steam is carried in an under- 
ground trench from the garage to the basement of the resi- 
dences. At this point it heats the water of the heating sys- 
tem to the desired degree, which in turn circulates through 
the various indirect radiators. 

In conjunction with the gardens there is an ample 
greenhouse, which is on the long allee. Beneath it is the 
storage space for tub plants. In close proximity to the 
greenhouse is the gardener’s cottage and his stable. These 
little buildings were all given the same attention as the 
main house and the results quite justify the effort expended. 

Along the State road at the foot of the hill, on its 
western side is a double of twin cottage. The effect here 
sought was that of the roadside cottage so prevalent and 
so charming throughout England. “These are occupied by 
the chauffeurs who, by means of a winding foot path up the 
hill, are within easy access to the house and garage. Little 
gardens for vegetables and flowers have been laid out along 
the sides of these cottages. 

An idea of the gardens can best be obtained by study- 
ing the plan. In the woods along the western side of the 
hill shady growing herbaceous plants and ferns have been 
planted and under their protection delicate wild flowers are 
beginning to flourish. Of course on the entire estate the 
planting is only beginning to suggest the massiveness and 
effect which it is planned to ultimately assume. That it 
has already given in the short period of three years such a 
pleasant effect of age to East and West Hill is in large 
measure due to the skill and foresight of Percival Gallagher 
of Olmsted Bros., working in conjunction with the Archi- 
tect. The vines about the house have only begun to grow 
and it will be years before they will have spread out over 
the stonework sufficiently to give to the houses that pic- 
turesqueness which in every sense is compatible with this 
style of Architecture. 


Is There An American Style in Architecture? 


By William Macy Stanton 
Instructor in Architecture, University of I/linots 


CG HERE has been a great deal of talking done, but 

no books written on the subject,” was the answer 
a professor in Architectural History gave when asked for 
a list of books on the American Style of Architecture. Such 
is the case, and the fact prompts the query: Is there a dis- 
tinctive American style? 

The wise men of our country think differently on this 
question, but. all their answers can be summarized and 
placed in three groups, as follows: “No,” “One is develop- 
ing” and “Yes.” Let us look at these three answers from 
their sponsor’s point of view and then we can draw our 
own conclusions. 

In the first instance, the answer is “No,” and it is 
given because men believe American Architects content 
themselves with copying European styles—styles that were 
created for a definite purpose; have served that purpose, 
and are now dead. Take for instance the Greek. It was 
a style in which the artists built well nigh perfectly, and 
was developed in a country where the finest marbles 
abounded and where labor was so cheap, that as an item 
of expense, it was hardly considered. No long spans were 


attempted, for stone was their principal building material, 
and in laying up this stonework no mortar was used to 
hold the stones together, but instead, the surfaces were 
ground so that the joints fit tightly, leaving no line mark- 
ing the various stone courses. Greek Architects depended 
upon refinement of line and proportion of the whole mass 
for their beauty in buildings. 


It is the logical thing, it would seem, for Architects 
who want to design a beautiful building to look to the art 
of Attica for their inspiration. “The fact is they do and 
what is the result? It is the same as it has been for two 
thousand years—they fail. The failure results because the 
methods of construction have changed, and when men try 
to construct with steel and the lighter building materials 
and clothe this construction with the ancient architecture 
of the Greeks, they are bound to lose, for they take away 
the fundamental keynote of the original art—the massive 
stone construction. The modern client insists that he be 
given the maximum room or floor space for the minimum 
wall area, and the result is a false or veneered architecture. 

(Continued page 3709) 
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Front Elevation. 
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ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, MILFORD, CONN. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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East Elevation. 


ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, MILFORD, CONN. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, MILFORD, CONN. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects. 
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GARAGE AND PLANS OF HOUSE, C. M. BROWN, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects. 
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GROUP OF HOUSES, FRANKLIN COURT, GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


Ford, Butler & Oliver, Architects. 
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Ford, Butler & Oliver, Architects. 
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GROUP OF HOUSES AND PLANS, FIFTH ST., GARDEN CITY, L. I. Ford, Butler & Oliver, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 295) 
The Greek style was just the reverse, so the Architects of 
today, in almost every instance, must look elsewhere for 
their inspiration; for the Greek is a dead style which has 
been copied for ages, but no man since the time of Phidias 
has been able to duplicate or ever approach the wonderfully 
refined beauty that this master’s hand has left, engraved 
to this day, on the Parthenon at Athens. 

The same holds true to a great extent with the Roman, 
the Byzantine, and the Gothic styles. If it is not the lack 
of proper construction it is the limited supply of money. 
This last limitation applies particularly to the Gothic. At 
the time the magnificent cathedrals were built throughout 
Europe, especially in France, the world was experiencing 
a revival of religion and every effort and all the wealth 
was devoted to the erection of ecclesiastical monuments. But 
now conditions are different, and men are giving a decreas- 
ingly small per centage of their incomes to the cause of 
church building, with the result that no imposing Gothic 
cathedrals approaching the size of the original ones are 
being built, but rather the style adapted to churches of 
less imposing grace and dignity. “Thus we see the men in 
the first group of our three answers have a foundation 
for their belief that our Architects are only copying the 
European styles, trying to make them fit under conditions 
that did not exist when the various arts flourished and 
reached the highest point of their perfection and are not 
creating a style of their own. 

Like the building of Rome, a style of architecture can- 
not be built in a day so the authors of our second answer 
hold that, as a result of the intermixing of Old World 
inspiration and modern conditions, a new form of archi- 
tecture is being developed and in time will stand as dis- 
tinct a style as do the ones we read about in history. 

If we look about us at the buildings of merit which 
have been erected in the last ten or fifteen years, we can 
see a marked classical feeling, certainly the result of inspira- 


tion from ancient sources. Few cases have been almost 
direct copies of their creators’ models, but for the most part 
the authors have kept in mind the many problems and con- 
ditions peculiar to this country, and have looked to Euro- 
pean ruins for only a touch of the Old World refinement. 
As a result of this independence, which in increasing every 
year, American Architects look for ideas, not only to the 
buildings on the other side of the Atlantic but to the already 
erected works in this country; a condition which tends more 
and more to wean us from the ancient archives of classical 
wealth and bring the future Architects to drink alone from 
the “made in America” fountains of inspiration. When 
this time arrives, and after years of adjustment and refine- 
ment, men believe our country will have a distinctive style 
which will stand and be studied by scholars for all time 
to come. 

Some people are impatient and do not care to wait, and 
it is this class of men who have given utterance to our third 
answer and will tell you that there is a style now as dis- 
tinctive as any that ever existed. ‘They for the most part 
are a class with a single fancy who point with pride to the 
buildings of some one man and say that, in his work, we 
have a new style, forgetting that in most cases these individ- 
ual types are limited in classes of buildings or to certain 
sections of the country. “These sectional inventions can 
hardly be considered as typical of America, but are forward 
steps of an ingenious people and will be great factors in 
creating a true type characteristic of the whole nation. 

Taking the country over there is undobtedly a feeling 
peculiarly American, but it is not differentiated as distinctly 
as some of the styles, from which our Architects have in 
the past, drawn much of their inspiration. But this feeling 
is alive and needs but time and creative genius to accom- 
plish a fact; the existence of which men now dispute, but 
which we believe has had its birth, is enjoying a glorious 
youth, and will be a complete realization before many 
generations. 


Legal Decisions of Interest to the Architect 


These decisions appear monthly and are edited by Mr. John Simpson, the well-known lawyer. 


ARCHITECT’S LIEN. 


N Architect claimed a lien for the agreed price for 
drawing plans and specifications and superintending 

the work of erecting a building for one of the defendants. 
The latter, when the building was nearing completion, had 
conveyed the property to the other defendant in trust for 
creditors who had participated in the construction of the 
building. It was contended that an Architect can have no 
lien for preparing plans and specifications. The New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals holds that when, as here, the 
Architect not only drew the plans and specifications, but also 
supervised the erection of the building, he is entitled to claim 
a lien for his entire service. 

It was also contended that the contract being entire, 
and not having been entirely performed through no fault 
of the plaintiff, but because of the inability of the contractor 
to complete it, the plaintiff was deprived of his right to a 
lien. This contention was held to be devoid of merit.— 
Turck v. Allard (N. J.) 94 Atl. 583. 

DeEsTRUCTION oF Bur~piInc Durinc Work. 


A building contract required the owner to pay the con- 


tractor 75 per cent. of the contract price as the work pro- 
gressed and 25 per cent. 35 days after the completion of the 
work. It also provided that in case the work should be 
destroyed by earthquake or other acts of God, the loss should 
be sustained by the owner to the extent that he had paid 
installments thereon or that might be due, and by the con- 
tractor for the uncompleted portion of the work on which 
he might be engaged at the time of the loss and for which | 
no payment was yet due. It was held that the contractor 
was entitled to payment for 75 per cent. of the contract 
price of the work done by him from day to day, and in case 


of loss by earthquake could recover only 75 per cent. of the 
value up to that time.—Stock v. Thiele (Cal.) 149 Pac. 371. 


EVIDENCE AS TO CusToM aS TO UNUSED PLANS. 


In an Architect’s action to recover for the preparation 
of plans at the defendant’s request, the latter offered testi- 
mony as to the custom of Architects regarding compensation 
for plans which are not used. It was held that such testi- 
mony was properly excluded. It is undoubtedly the case 
that the Architects and engineers preparing plans in compe- 

( Continued page 711) 
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( Continued from page 309) 
tition with others, each one relying upon the superiority of 
his work for its acceptance, would not be entitled to com- 
pensation if their plans and specifications were properly 
rejected. In this case, however, there was testimony that 
the plaintiff was not called upon to compete with others 
in furnishing plans from which one might be selected to the 
exclusion of others, but was called upon in an emergency to 
prepare the plans. It was not disputed that the plaintiff 
rendered the services which he was called upon to render, 
and it did not appear that the plans which he furnished were 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they were designed.— 


Rice v Sheldon, Rhode Island Supreme Court, 94 Alt. 711. 


ARCHITECT'S OPINION AS TO VALUE OF SUPERVISION 
WorRK. 


In an action by an Architect for eight months’ overtime 
in the supervision of a building another Architect was held 
properly permitted to testify as to his opinion as to the 
value of the plaintiff's services for supervision, where the 
witness had seen the building, though he based his opinion 
somewhat on the character of the work testified to by the 
plaintiff. —Mampe v Kunkel, Kansas Supreme Court, 148 
Pac. 741, 


Time For Fitinc ARCHITECT’S LIEN FOR SERVICES. 


A contract under which Architects were employed pro- 
vided that they should execute a certificate approving the 
heating plant installed in the building. The provision re- 
quiring a certificate of approval was modified by the act of 
the owner in using the heating plant and building, which 
use constituted an acceptance. It was therefore held that 
services of the Architects in thereafter inspecting the plant 
and issuing a certificate were not done in performance of 
the original agreement, and so could not operate to extend 
the time for filing a mechanic’s lien for services performed 
under such agreement.—Brust wv lLamoreux, Wisconsin 


Supreme Court, 152 N. W. 818. 
ARCHITECT'S COMPENSATION FOR EXTRA Work. 


An Architect entered into a written contract to pre- 
pare plans and specifications and superintend the construc- 
tion of a three-story building for 1 per cent. of the cost 
thereof. After he had prepared the plans and specifications 
the owner changed his mind and wanted a four-story build- 
ing. He requested the Architect to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for such a building, which the latter did, and 
superintended the construction of part of the fourth story. 
Nothing was said as to his compensation for the work on the 
fourth story. The owners claimed that he should receive 
but 1 per cent. for it, namely, the same as the compensation 
mentioned in the written contract for the three-story build- 
ing, while the Architect claimed that he was entitled to 
recover the reasonable value of the extra services shown by 
the evidence,"namely, 2 per cent. for preparing plans and 
specifications for the fourth story, and 3 per cent. for super- 
intending the construction thereof, so far as it was com- 
pleted when he severed his connection with the work. It 
was held that the contract compensation did not measure 
the compensation the Architect should receive for the extra 
labor, and that he was properly allowed the reasonable 
value thereof as shown by the evidence.—Sterling Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. v. Berg, Washington Supreme Court, 
152 N. W. 851. 


DEFAULT OF CONTRACTORS—EXPENDITURES OF OWNERS. 
A building contract provided that whenever the Archi- 


tect should certify that the contractors were in default, and 
such default should continue for three days after written 
notice thereof, the owner might complete the contract at the 
expense of the contractors, and that the Architect should 
determine the amount of expense incurred by the owner for 
that purpose, which determination should be conclusive upon 
the parties. After partially performing the contract, the 
contractors became financially embarrassed and were unable 
to complete it and so informed the owner. By agreement the 
contractors superintended the performance of the remainder of 
the work, and the owner paid the bills for the labor and mate- 
rial necessary to complete it, the contractors approved all such 
bills and gave written orders to the owner to pay the same 
before they were paid. In an action by the owner against 
the contractor and his surety it was held that the parties 
themselves having admitted the default and agreed upon 
the amount expended by the owner in consequence thereof, 
there was no occasion for having such questions determined 
by the Architect, and that the owner could recover for such 
expenditures without having the amount thereof or the 
necessity therefor determined by him.—Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception v. Curtis, Minnesota Supreme Court, 


153° N: W. 259. 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF ARCHITECT’S DEcISION— 
ARBITRARINESS. 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that where, by 
the terms of a building contract, it is provided that the 
decision of the Architect, as to whether a building was 
built according to the plans and specifications, was binding 
on the parties, the burden is on the contractor suing on the 
contract to show, by a preponderance of the evidence, that 
the decision of the Architect was arbitrarily or fraudulently 
made. ‘The Court further held that, in order to meet this 
burden, it is competent for the plaintiff to show by proper 
evidence that he had done the work in all particulars as 
called for by the contract, as tending to show that the Archi- 
tect had arbitrarily and capriciously ordered the work’ to 
be taken out and new work substituted for it, and that 
such changes were not ordered by the Architect honestly 
and in good faith Hatfield Special School Dist. v. (Knight, 
Arkansas Supreme Court, 176 S. W. 701. 


EXCAVATION WorK—LiIQUIDATED DAMAGES—PENALTY— 
DELAY—EXcUSE. 

A subcontract for the excavation of a building provided 
that the first half of the excavation should be completed in 
20 days and the entire excavation in 40 days, and that the 
sub-contractor should pay the contractor a fixed sum per 
day as liquidated damages for each day exceeding either 
the 20-day or 40-day limit. ‘The principal contract pro- 
vided for the same sum as liquidated damages in case of 
delay in completing the buildings. In an action on the 
sub-contract it was held that the amount of damages was 
uncertain and difficult of ascertainment, and the provision 
would therefore be enforced as a provision for liquidated 
damages, and not treated as a penalty. “This construction 
of the contract eliminated the question of the actual damages 
the principal contractor sustained by reason of the failure 
of the sub-contractor to complete the first half of the excava- 
tions within the time specified. In other words, the effect 
of the clause was to substitute the amount agreed upon as 
liquidated damages for the actual damages resulting from 
the breach. 

The plans and specifications cautioned the bidders on 

( Continuea page 313) 
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( Continued from page 311) 
the contract to visit and examine the site before making 


their estimates. The plaintiff therefore could not excuse 
delay in the performance because he encountered rock which 
required blasting, since a party is bound to perform his con- 
tract unless prevented by act of God, the law, or the other 
party. And the existence of a city ordinance which per- 
mitted such blasting to be done only at night, and thereby 
hindered the progress of the work, was not an act of the 
law which excused the delay, that ordinance having been in 
effect before the contract was made, and did not make its 
performance impossible, but only more difficult. 

While the completion of the entire contract within the 
40-day period would not relieve the contractor of liability 
for delay in the completion of the first half, he could not, 
where there was delay in the completion of the first half and 
the balance was completed after the 40 days, but within 
20 days from the completion of the first half, be subjected to 
the payment of liquidated damages for the delay for the 
entire work, in addition to that for the first half, since that 
would be to impose a double liability on him—John Cowan 


v. Meyer, Maryland Court of Appeals, 94 Atl. 18. 
APPROVAL OF ARCHITECT—ARBITRARY CONDEMNATION. 


A building sub-contract for floors contained a provision 
that the work was to be done “under the direction of the 
said Architects, and that their decision as to the true con- 
struction and meaning of the drawings and specifications 
shall be final.” After the sub-contractor had put in about 
one-half of five floors, the work was condemned by the 
Architects, and he was ordered to remove it. ‘This he did 
not do, and his contract was terminated, and the floors taken 
out and reconstructed by the general contractor. In an 
action by the sub-contractor for the work done and for 
damages, a principal question was whether the condemnation 
of the sub-contractor’s work by the Architects was binding 
and conclusive, if in fact they acted in an arbitrary manner. 
The general contractor claimed that under the terms of 
the contract the acts of the Architects could not be impeached 
except for fraud. “The Washington Supreme Court de- 
clared that, whatever the rule might be in Pennsylvania and 
other jurisdictions, from which a number of cases were 
cited in support of this doctrine, the rule in the State of 
Washington is reasonably well settled to be that where con- 
struction work is to be done to the satisfaction of a third 
party, such as an Architect, the judgment of such third 
party, either in approving or condemning the work, must be 
exércised in an honest and independent manner, and not in 
an/ arbitrary or fraudulent manner. If the approval or 
condemnation of the work is arbitrary, it amounts to a con- 
structive fraud. 

Evidence that the sub-contractor’s work was as good 
as that of the general contractor’s was held to be admissible 
on the question of whether the Architect’s condemnation was 
arbitrary, or whether it was because the sub-contract had 
not been submitted to the Architect for his approval.—Taft 
v. Whitney Co., Washington Supreme Court, 148 Pac. 43. 


ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE—FINAL INSTALLMENT. 


Under a building contract the only condition attached 
to the issuing of a final certificate was the completion of the 
building. The Architect, who, under the contract, was the 
‘agent of the owner, refused to furnish such certificate al- 
though the building was completed, because there was a 
‘question of liquidated damages arising out of delay in com- 
-pleting the building, which had not been adjusted. It was 


held that recovery of the final installment could not be 
defeated by the Architect’s refusal to give the certificate-— 
Maurer v. School Dist. No. 1, Michigan Supreme Court, 
152 N. W. 999. 


Owner’s LIABILITY TO CONTRACTOR FOR OTHER Con- 
TRACTOR’S DELAY. 


A contract for the installation of water, sewage, lifting, 
heating, ventilating and lighting systems provided in one 
article that, if the contractor should be delayed in the prose- 
cution or completion of the work, by act, neglect, or default 
of the owner, the Architects, or any other contractor em- 
ployed by the owner on the work, the time fixed for com- 
pletion should be extended for a period equivalent to the 
time lost by such delay, and the next article provided that 
the owner agreed to provide all labor and materials essen- 
tial to the conduct of the work, not included in the contract, 
in such manner as not to delay the progress of the work, 
and in the event of failure so to do, thereby causing loss to 
the contractor, the owner should reimburse the contractor. 
In an action to recover damages for breach of this contract, 
the contractor sought to prove that the owner had failed to 
cause other contractors engaged in other work upon the 
building to conduct their work in such a manner as not ta 
delay the plaintiff in the progress of his work. It was held that 
the clause in the latter article requiring the owner to provide 
labor and materials referred only to such labor and materials 
as the owner himself was required to furnish, and did not 
render him liable for delay to the contractor caused by delay 
in the work being done by other contractors——N. G. Cor- 
nell Co. v. Schuylkill County, C. C. A., 222 Fed. 876. 


“IMMEDIATE” NoTICE OF CONTRACTOR’S DEFAULT 
DEFINED. 


Contractors gave a surety bond which required the owner 
to notify the surety of any act on the part of the contractors 
involving a loss for which the surety was responsible imme- 
diately after the owner had knowledge thereof. “The owner 
omitted to give notice of the failure of the contractors to 
complete the contract within the stipulated time, but the 
surety claimed no damage from the default, thus waiving 
the default. The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that the 
owner’s omission did not, therefore, affect the liability of 
the surety for other and subsequent defaults. 

The surety not being prejudiced by the delay, it is also 
held that a notice given October 9th, of a lien which came 
to the knowledge of the owner October 4th, was sufficient 
where the intervening time had been occupied in ascertain- 
ing the financial condition of the contractors. The pro- 
vision for immediate notice does not require instant notice, 
but notice within a reasonable time in view of all the cir- 
cumstances.—Church of the Immaculate Conception v. Cur- 


tis (Minn.) 153 N. W. 259. 


FAILURE TO GIVE NoTIcE OF CONTRACTOR’S DEFAULT 
DISCHARGES SURETY. 


A contractor’s surety bond required the owner to give 
the surety notice of any default by the contractor within 10 
days after the owner learned of it, and-to give the surety 
the right within 30 days to undertake the completion of the 
contract, or to give the work to another. “The Arkansas 
Supreme Court holds that the owner’s failure to give notice 
that the contractor had not completed the building within 
the time fixed within 10 days after the expiration of that 
time discharged the surety.—Banker’s Surety Co. v Watt, 
GAtk= liane VWVercO: 
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MAIN RESTAURANT, CAFE SAVARIN, EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


The New Cafe Savarin in the Equitable Building 


‘'N the September number of ARCHITECTURE there 
appeared an appreciation of the Bankers’ Club in the 
Equitable Building. The opening last month of the New Café 
Savarin in this building merits an effort to interpret the 
result attained under somewhat different problems of limita- 
tion, for while the restaurant is in the basement, it is also 
made up of space fixed and characterized by the purposes 
and needs of the surmounting building and the resulting 
conditions imposed upon the designer the healthy necessity 
of observing very marked limitations both of plan and 
decorative treatment. 


It is necessary to bear this in mind in attempting to 
appraise the measure of success in the decorative treatment 
of the Café Savarin. In plan, the café consists of two 
huge, rather widely separated rooms, linked by a spacious 
connecting corridor, serving as a joint entrance, with the 
kitchen at the back and immediately between the two rooms. 
At one end of the corridor is an offshoot leading from the 
main restaurant to a separate dining room for ladies which 
is not yet complete. ‘The bar occupies a similarly situated 
space at the other end but upon the main floor above and 
reached from the men’s café by a connecting corridor and 
stair. 


In the treatment of the two main rooms, the main 
restaurant and the men’s café, with their connecting cor- 
ridor, there is evident the practical consideration of com- 


fort, space and free circulation. ‘The elimination of doors 
at each end of the connecting corridor has permitted car- 
rying the same decorative scheme in all details of ornament 
and color continuously throughout both rooms and the cor- 
ridor as though the entire space were one apartment. ‘The 
slight sense of question arising from this at first, yields 
gradually to an appreciation of the admirable taste in 
avoiding unnecessary straining after variety for its-own sake 
and in accepting the sufficiency of a single good thing for 
the decorative scheme. 

That it is a good thing, this uniform treatment in 
luminous blue and soft gray, which are the dominating 
colors, needs no other attestation than the agreeable ser se 
of content they leave on the eye. “The walls and piers are 
finished in six-inch square Rookwood tile of a beautif i 
mat glaze blue, laid with continuous gray cement joints 
of about one-eighth of an inch or over which break up the 
surface in very consistent scale for the height of the 
rooms. ‘The floors are also entirely of Rookwood tile 
in a light gray mat glaze for the field, laid basket patterr. 
within squares of bordering tile of a darker gray having 
decorative tiles of conventional pattern at the intersec- 
tions, the decorative tiles recalling in their coloring the blue 
of the wall tile. Here also the scale is admirable in rela- 
tion to the expanse of floor and the mass size of the 
piers. On the piers, in the field of rich blue tile, occur 
decorative plaques of faience in low relief polychrome orna- 
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ment which add just the focal note necessary to relieve the 
monotony which might otherwise be felt from so extensive 
a use of plain colored tile for wall and pier surfaces. What 
might be called a frieze band, about six inches deep, instead 
of a cornice, accomplishes the transition from the tile sur- 
face to the plaster ceiling in an interesting design of poly- 
chrome relief including the blue of the tile-and the cream 
white of the plaster. ‘The relief coloring of the faience 
plaques recalls this relation and that of the floor while a 
possibly daring use of a sharply positive black and white 
checker drop below the plaques adds an interesting note 
of value to the decorative scheme of the rooms, tying in 
admirably with the accessories of life and occupancy which 
do not always receive consideration in the finish of public 
spaces. ‘This use of black is also less intensely recalled in 
the old silver coloring of the beaten metal lighting fix- 
tures at the heads of the piers and which are themselves 
features of unique, important and altogether charming deco- 
rative interest. 


To Mr. John J. Petit, the Architect, who designed 
for the lessees the decorative treatment and detail of these 
rooms and the scheme of lighting fixtures, too much credit 
cannot be given for a result not only charming but quite 
unique of its kind. ‘The choice of faience tile as a medium 
was most happy, not only from the decorative standpoint 
and practical considerations which must be kept in mind 
in the success and popularity of such rooms as these, but 
as marking the growing advance in the use of permanent 
materials away from the shoddy of cheaply imitative rich- 


ness, which is one of the encouraging tendencies of the last 
few years. In the recognition and cordial support of this 
in the Café Savarin, Messrs. Graham, Burnham & Co., 
the Architects of the building, have contributed in no small 
measure to the realization of a fact of permanent dignity 
in this respect, apart from those other details of equipment 
in the operative aspect of the Savarin which fall beyond 
the proper scope assigned to the writer of this article. Their 
treatment of the barroom is in keeping with the high 
traditions maintained by them in the decorative aspect of 
their work generally, and although relatively a minor apart- 
ment of the Savarin, is altogether satisfying and charming 
in its dominant use of high paneled walls in dark oak with 
a floor tile specially made in unglazed dark brown vitreous 
clay to harmonize with the woodwork. 


But one of the most interesting details of the entire estab- 
lishment is the huge beaten copper panel bearing the name 
“Savarin” which greets the visitor in the entrance corridor 
to the restaurant spaces downstairs. [his copper panel 
will well repay study by all those who are interested in the 
revival among us of the old artist—artizan type of crafts- 
man who is all too rare in these days. In the method of its 
production there is absolutely nothing like it elsewhere in 
the country. It is beaten by hand out of a huge sheet of 
copper without the customary use of a die, the artist, Mr. 
Peer Smed, having not only designed the motive but develop- 
ing it in all its detail with the hammer alone as he went 
along, precisely as the artist of a canvas does with his brush. 


ENTRANCE HALL, CAFE SAVARIN, EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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NORTH TRANSEPT, CALVARY P. E. CHURCH, GERMANTOWN, PA. 
William Willet and Annie Lee Willet. Alfred C. Harrison, Donor. 


Stewardson & Page, Architects. Designed and executed by 
Dedicated November fourteenth, Nineteen hundred and fifteen. 
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Editorial 


Again the Material Man—A Criticism of Criticism—The New York State Registration Law 


HE courteous and thoughtful article by Mr. Laurence, 

published on page 291 in this issue, is worth atten- 
tion. Architects cannot be in too close contact with the 
men who are working out their designs, whether they be 
contractors, manufacturers of material, or mechanics, and 
any artificial barrier which is erected between them mili- 
tates against the success of their joint undertaking. 

Mr, Laurence speaks with some feeling of the service 
organizations which collect samples and catalogues for the 
Architect’s use and selection, as one of the barriers which 
has thus been erected, this time under the guise of being a 


time saving device. There is no question but that the Archi- 
tect who depends entirely upon the catalogue or the sample 
bureau will not obtain a full understanding of the possi- 
bilities of any material: but as an index to all materials, 
the value of these bureaus seems to be of too great impor- 
tance to dispense with them; and the truly intelligent Archi- 
tect will in all cases consult with the manufacturer, and 
get in close touch with him by visits to the shop or show- 
room before selecting the material he desires. 

There is no doubt that the material men are the Archi- 
tect’s best friends at the present time; our mechanics are 
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too completely mechanics to be often fruitful of suggestions ; 
they like to lay bricks too. straight, to introduce into their 
work too great rigidity and perfection of mechanical detail 
to be of much assistance in developing new processes of con- 
struction or in suggesting new textures of surfaces. Also 
there is between them and the Architect one of these arti- 
ficial barriers of which we have above spoken: the disin- 
clination on the part of the unions to permit any direct in- 
structions to be given to mechanics, and the rules in some 
of them require that all instructions to mechanics shall be 
given through foremen. 


Of course the ideal condition is that suggested in the 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Laurence’s article, in which 
an Architect discovers by the processes of trial and selection 
exactly the staff with whom he wishes to work; the con- 
tractors, sub-contractors, manufacturers and, to some extent, 
the mechanics. After a long time in which the modern 
practice of architecture has been proceeding in a more or 
less slipshod and haphazard manner, such an arrangement is 
becoming not uncommon. Almost all practicing Architects 
bear in mind the names of certain contractors who have 
served them well and faithfully, and endeavor to employ these 
contractors in the branches of work for which they are par- 
ticularly fitted; and likewise all Architects cling to certain 
materials which they have found durable, sightly and ser- 
viceable. Yet let us suppose that Mr. Laurence is in the 
position some of the men whose wares are new, although 
as valuable as old and tried materials. Would he not be 
the first to condemn the Architects for sticking to the old 
materials, of known and constant value, without giving the 
newer man a chance to be heard? Manufacturers as a 
whole are alternately upon one side of the fence and on the 
other, first beseeching the Architect who has already used 
their materials ‘‘to remember their ancient friendship,” and 
next endeavoring to demonstrate to the man who has not 
yet used their material that it is quite as good as, if not better 
than, that with which he is already familiar; sometimes 
even demanding as a right the opportunity to bid against 
preferred concerns. ‘The position is a very difficult one for 
the Architect and for the material man alike; no Architect 
desires to content himself completely with old materials, no 
matter how tried and true, for fear he may fall into a rut 
of conservatism, and be blind to the possibilities of the new 
things that are constantly springing up. On the other 
hand no Architect desires to experiment (at his client’s ex- 
pense) with materials which are attractive, but may or may 
not prove beneficial to his buildings. “The manufacturer 
whose material has come to be accepted as “standard” in- 
sists constantly on this point, wishing the Architect always 
to play safe, while the manufacturer who desires to have 
his goods specified as constantly insists upon the superior 
merits and newer qualities of his wares. 


We wish that there were some definite course that we 
could point out, but there does not seem to be any. The 
matter will have to proceed for the present at least, and 
probably for all time, in the hit or miss manner now cus- 
tomary. No consulting board of Architects set up to dis- 
cover the virtues of new products could determine for any 
individual member of the board, the comparative values of 
two materials, which had any pretensions to artistic qual- 
ity. To take an example from Mr. Laurence’s own field: 
An Architect may prefer a particular glaze, taking a chance 
on its durability, to another whose color he does not think 
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quite so suitable, of proven superiority, as to lasting quali- 
ties, and the individual Architect must always continue to 
be the sole arbiter between the comparative values of several 
articles of different (not equal) merits, which are presented 
to him, and he must also form his opinions in the com- 
paratively few minutes which are left him between the 
design, the specification and the superintendence of his 
work. 


HERE seems to be at the present time in all branches 

of art and literature a feeling that we are not getting 
enough good criticism; there is criticism a plenty, but the 
universal sentiment is that it is neither intelligent nor con- 
structive. When favorable it is usually called “spineless” 
or “saccharine”; when unfavorable it is sometimes rejoiced 
in, but more often condemned because the individual view- 
point of the critic does not conform to that of the reader. 
No art can advance so rapidly without criticism of any 
kind as it can with criticism which is intelligent; but most 
of the useful criticism of to-day is given by word of mouth 
and not in written articles. 


Criticism of American literature, for example, has been 
for these many years past chiefly confined to publisher’s 
reviews reprinted entire, or with inconsequential changes, 
and when The Atlantic Monthly during the current year 
published three excellent articles on~ the ‘subject of our 
literature by Messrs. Garnett, Owen Wister and Winston 
Churchill, respectively, they did a greater service to Ameri- 
can criticism than any amount of the usual sort of thing 
possibly could do. ‘These articles were valuable -because 
their writers were what Mr. Wister called “Regular Prac- 
titioners,”’ men of recognized ability, whose criticisms would 
have carried weight even had the matter been less perti- 
nent, since they were not afraid to attach their signatures 
to their articles. Beside being written by good men, the 
articles were themselves good articles; the men who wrote 
them knew how to write, as well as knowing their subject, 
and American literature can hardly fail to benefit by the 
courageous, good tempered and pungent way in which they 
pointed out the defects and the virtues of current American 
literary work. 


Similar criticism of current American work in the 
architectural field, by Architects of ability over their signa- | 
tures would unquestionably be helpful, but criticism of 
specific buildings in unsigned articles on the editorial pages 
of the various magazines has proved likely to be unfair. 
A man writing over his signature will express his personal 
viewpoint, but always with deference to the standards which 
he knows to be generally accepted in his profession, and 
will write without the vehemence in praise or blame that 
the writer of an unsigned criticism displays. ARCHITEC- 
TURE believes that it is better to avoid this very dangerous 
subject, preferring to be called “spineless” rather than 
“ugly,” since we do not feel that the opinions of any single 
man should be presented with the authority that the edi- 
torial department of a magazine necessarily brings with it. 
Our pages are always open to Architects who have some- 
thing to say about either the general tendencies of Ameri- 
can architecture, or about specific examples of it, and we 
have’ from time to time presented signed articles by mem- 
bers’ of the profession, whose opinions on such general ten- 
dencies have been illustrated by specific examples, but we 
have not in the past, and will not in the future, counte- 
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nance ill tempered and anonymous expressions of individual 
opinion and call it constructive criticism. 

These remarks have been called forth by an article 
in an editorial which appeared in one of our contemporary 
publications in which the following words occurred. “ . 
that structure has been condemned for a disregard for its 
surroundings, so evident that it is apparent even to the 
untrained and casual passerby. The contrast is exactly that 
between the gentleman born, possessing natural modesty, 
refinement, and distinction of manner, and the pushing 
social struggler, bedecked with loud clothes and even louder 
manners just as the parvenue in striving to attract 
attention by forcing himself, in its physical guise, among 
its far better ‘born and bred’ associates, whose manners it 
might with better grace have striven to assume.” 

Now we have no wish to enter into controversy on the 
merits of the particular building thus described (although 
we find it, in our particular opinion, an agreeable and 
decent piece of work), but we do find much objection to 
this criticism, completely aside from its matter, for it is this 
sort of unthinking vituperation which passes for trenchant 
criticism. ‘To berate a work of art is apparently the way 
in which to show one’s self broad minded; to be pleased 
with current conditions is to exhibit one’s self as smug and 
complacent, but it seems to us possible that true broad 
mindedness consists as much in the ability to appreciate 
good qualities as in the comprehension of weak points. 
Criticism to be worth anything should lay as much stress 
upon the points from which something can be learned, as 
upon the points which are only to be deplored. 

It is improbable that architecture can in any way be 
advanced by pointing out things not to do. 


No architecture can be developed without good prece- 
dents, or, if it is possible for an architecture so to develop, 
its rise must be very slow, since there is no work of art 
which is entirely original and spontaneous. Originality, as 
we know it, consists in throwing new lights upon old sub- 
jects, in amalgamating old forms into new constructions, 
and sound criticism will point out the forms which are 
most utile rather than contenting itself with scourging 
those which are useless. 


It is unnecéssary to say that unfavorable criticism should 
be courteous, and yet the criticism above questioned is so char- 
acteristic of much that passes for criticism in the architectural 
journals in this country that we may perhaps be pardoned for 
so trite an observation. A certain sympathy with the objects 
for which an artist is striving is almost essential, and a dog- 
matic and brutal condemnation of what may be damnable 
but which at least in the designer’s mind had some reason for 
being, can hardly be sympathetic. 


HE New York State Board of Examiners for Registra- 

tion of Architects held its first meeting in Albany, Octo- 
ber 22, 1915. Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, called the members together during the annual convoca- 
tion of the University of the State of New York and after a 
conference with President Finley and Dr. A. S. Downing, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, the Board of 
Examiners effected a temporary organization and took meas- 
ures to inaugurate the work of issuing certificates to all 
persons qualified to practice under the title of Architect. 


The New York State Registration law which went 
into effect on April 28, 1915, places in the hands of the 


Board of Regents, who perform the same office for the 
medical profession, the fixing of standards of education for 
Architects, the conduct of examinations of those who desire 
to practice and the issuance of certificates admitting to 
practice all entitled to assume the name of Architect. ‘The 
law does not interfere with the right of engineers, contrac- 
tors or others who make drawings and engage in building 
work, but requires everyone who wishes to practice as 
“Architect” to obtain the Regents’ certificate. “The condi- 
tions under which such certificate can be obtained ate as 
follows: 


First—Possession of a diploma or satisfactory certi- 
ficate from a recognized architectural school or college to- 
gether with at least three years’ practical experience in the 
office of a reputable Architect or Architects; or 


Second—Registration as an Architect in another 'state 
or country where the standard of qualifications is not: lower 
than that required in New York State; or 


Third—Practice exclusively as an Architect for two 
years previous to April 28, 1915; or 


Fourth—Practice exclusively as an Architect for one 
year previous to April 28, 1915, providing pu: for 
certificate be made before April 28, 1916. 


Every person applying for examination or certificate of 
registration shall pay a fee of $25.00 to the Board of 
Regents. No annual. fee is required. 


The Board of Examiners, within a few weeks, will 
mail application blanks to all Architects whose names appear 
in the directories of Architects. All others who’ desire to 
secure certificates by examination or otherwise should write 
with request for application blanks to Board of Examiners 
for Registration of Architects; State’ Department of :Edu- 
cation, Albany, N: Y. 


HE bungalow, elevations and plans of which are shown 

on page 308, is entered by driveway into a court 
forty feet wide with wings on either side, as the general 
plan is of the H type. 

A large living room is in the center, extending up to 
the roof excepting enough space at the peak to allow for a 
passageway connecting the second floor of the two wings. A 
large stone fireplace to ceiling is a feature of this room. 

The dining room is on the left, from whence are 
entered the kitchen, pantry, laundry and servants’ dining 
room. A guest room and bath are on the other side of 
dining room. Three bedrooms, necessary bathrooms and a den 
are entered from a corridor leading off the right end of the 
living room. A stairway, also in this wing, leads up to two 
servants’ rooms and bathroom above. ‘The other wing also 
contains additional servants’ rooms and storage spaces. , 

The ceilings of first floor in the wings are not as high 
as the living room, which pee these second floor tooms 
to be possible. 

A large tile-paved open terrace is entered from the 
farther side of the living room which in turn leads to the 
formal garden. 

The features of the exterior are the high transomed 
and* mullioned leaded casement windows with brick quoins 
which set off well in color with the cream stucco walls and 
the green and purple slate roof. 

The building has exterior terra cotta walls and rein- 
forced concrete floor construction. Interior finish is plain 
cypress in varied oak stains. 
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American Architect. American Architect. 


American Architect. American Architect. 


MONTHLY PICTORIAL REVIEW SHOWING THE BEST WORK PRESENTED BY OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION BUILDING, NEW YORK. Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
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CAFE SAVARIN, EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


The above illustration shows the 
Main Restaurant of the new Cafe 
Savarin in the Equitable Building, 
New York. The walls and floors of 
the entire cafe are finished in Blue 
and Gray Mat Glazed Faience Tile 


manufactured by 


The Rookwood Pottery Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eastern Branch Office: Architects Building, New York 
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